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post-war  conscription  HEIARINGS  SCHEDULED  JUNE  4-16 

Chairman  Clifton  A.  Wbodrum  of  Virginia  announced  that  the  Conmlttee  on  Post  War  Mili¬ 
tary  Policy  would  hold  hearings  on  peacetlms  conscription  JHine  4  to  16.  Congress  has 
been  receiving  Increased  pressure  recently  from  the  American  Legion  and  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  Universal  Military  Training  for  Young  Men,  to  act  on  conscription  now. 

Will  you  aslc  at  least  ten  of  your  friends  to  write  their  Congressman  and  their  two  Sen¬ 
ators  appealing  In  their  own  words  for  the  world  abolition  of  conscription  rather  than 
Its  acceptance  here,  cuad  asking  them  to  help  the  United  States  retain  Its  long  tradition 
of  freedom  from  military  regimentation  In  peacetime? 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CONFERENCE 

San  Francisco,  May  4,  1945 

The  first  strenuous  week  of  the  United  Ibtlons  Conference  on  International  Organization 
Is  over  and  the  conference  has  settled  into  12  committees  and  4  commissions  to  review 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  In  great  detail.  With  the  final  capitulation  of  Germany 
expected  momentarily,  and  the  conference  beginning  In  earnest  the  task  of  writing  the 
final  charter  and  treaty,  the  atmosphere  here  Is  of  restrained  optimism  that  a  workable 
charter  may  be  agreed  upon  within  the  next  four  to  six  weeks. 

"The  United  lotions  Conference  on  International  Orgsinlzation  Is  now  convened.”  *  These 
words,  spoken  by  Secretary  of  State  Edward  R.  Stettlnlus,  acting  temporary  chairman, 
brou^t  the  conference  of  46  nations  to  order,  followed  by  the  announcement  by  Mr. 
Stettlnlus,  "We  shall  begin  the  Conference  with  one  minute  of  silence  and  solemn  med¬ 
itation."  "The  prayers  of  the  people  of  the  world  are  with  us,"  continued  Mr. 

Stettlnlus,  a  few  moments  later.  "They  are  spoken  In  many  tongues  and  In  the  words  of 
many  creeds*  but  they  are  as  one  voice,  rising  from  the  tragedy  and  suffering  of  war.  In 
prayer  for  lasting  peace.” 

The  first  session,  lasting  only  thirty  minutes,  listened  to  addresses  of  welcome  by 
President  Truman,  Secretary  of  State  Stettlnlus,  Governor  Warren  of  California,  and 
Mayor  Ligiham  of  San  Francisco.  At  ei^t  further  plenary  sessions  In  San  Francisco's 
Opera  House,  representatives  of  46  nations  who  desired  to  speak  were  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  addressing  the  delegates,  the  press  of  the  world,  representatives  of  several 
hundred  private  and  unofflcled  organizations  (including  42  recognized  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  as  "consultants”)  and  the  general  public  Insofar  as  they  were  able  to  secure 
cherished  seats . 

^  There  were  many  notable  speeches  In  the  plenary  sessions  stressing  the  great  Ideals  for 
ihlch  the  Conference  should  strive.  The  representative  from  Colombia  viewed  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  as  providing  a  long  peace  but  a  provisional  one  with  future 
wars  still  a  possibility  to  be  prevented.  He  declared  that  war  could  not  be  banished 
from  the  world  merely  by  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  present  aggressors.  Ihe 
Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  represent  a  compromise  between  the  realities  of  1945  and  the 
aspirations  of  humanity.  As  did  many  of  the  Latin  American  speakers ,  he  praised  the 
Inter-Amerlcan  system  with  Its  emphasis  on  Juridical  eq>utllty,  a  system,  he  said,  which 
proscribea  all  violence,  aggression  and  armed  intervention  In  the  affairs  of  their 
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x»i£^'bora,  lAilclx  glYee  no  privileged  vote  nor  special  rig^t  to  any  nation,  and  Ydiich 
coneervet  the  hope  that  the  idiole  world  should  eventually  be  governed  by  principles  of 
law  justice  and  permitted  to  live  together  unarmed. 

Tremendous  interest  wi|s  aroused  in  the  Conference,  not  only  because  of  the  great  his¬ 
toric  importance  of  the  task  undertaken  of  fashioning  the  permanent  peace  machinery, 
but  because  of  the  presence  during  the  first  week  of  so  many  foreign  ministers,  including 
Anthony  Eden  of  Great  Britain,  Molotov  of  Bussia,  Soong  of  China,  Bidault  of  Prance, 

Yon  Eleffens  of  the  Netherlands  and  practically  every  other  foreign  minister  of  the 
participating  nations. 

Achievements  of  the  First  Week 

Not  only  WEM  each  nation  given  an  opportunity  for  a  formal  address  to  the  Conference  and 
the  world,  but  the  Conference  voted  to  admit  the  Ukrainian  and  3yelo-Ihissian  republics 
and  Argentina,  bringing  the  number  of  participants  to  4S,  voiced  the  hope  that  Poland 
would  be  represented,  appointed  Stettinius,  Eden,  Molotov  and  Soong  rotating  chairmen 
with  Stettinius  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  steering  committee,  and  approved 
the  general  organization  of  the  Conference  into  at  least  12  working  committees  vdiiCh  will 
meet  in  closed  sessions,  and  4  commissions  vhose  meetings  are  e^qpected  to  be  open  to  the 
press. 

The  debate  on  the  admission  of  Argentina  seemed  especiadly  significant.  It  established 
the  precedent  of  bringing  a  controversial  question  to  the  floor  of  the  plenary  session 
for  a  full  and  public  debate.  It  Indicated  that  opposition  by  ozie  great  power  —  in 
this  case,  Russia  —  would  not  necessarily  block  action  by  the  rest  of  the  Conference, 
and  thus  weakened  the  big  power  veto  idea  idiich  is  so  strongly  Imbedded  in  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  proposals.  It  hl^ili^ted  the  absence  of  Poland,  of  Switzerland  and  Sweden,  not 
to  mention  the  other  neutrals. 

The  speakers  in  the  plenary  sessions  ectphasized  time  and  again  that  the  San  Francisco 
Conference  was  not  TEE  Peace  Conference,  in  the  sense  that  this  conference  wauld  not 
deal  with  the  settlement  with  Germany,  Japan,  or  Italy,  nor  with  boundaries,  nor  war 
criminals,  nor  the  specific  allocation  of  naval  bases,  etc.  Glowing  tributes  were  paid 
to  the  memory  of  President  Roosevelt  by  every  speaker  who  mounted  the  rostrum.  In  the 
reiterated  emphasis  on  the  war,  one  felt  how  far  the  human  race  has  to  go  in  overcoming 
hatred  and  bitterness  engendered  by  the  brutalities  of  the  last  few  years  and  what  a  task 
mankind  faces  in  building  a  genuine  and  universcd  family  of  nations. 

Many  Amendments  Proposed 

Tonight  is  the  deadline  for  filing  specific  amendments  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  on 
the  part  of  delegations.  No  cooiplete  summary  is  available  nor  has  the  full  text  been 
released  of  the  reported  16  amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  United  States  delegation. 

The  other  three  sponsoring  powers  •  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  the  United  States  -  have 
already  agreed  in  principle  to  three  proposals  by  the  Chinese  Qovemaent. 

Other  suggested  amendments  already  announced  by  various  nations  include;  changing  the 
name  of  the  organization  to  indicate  its  universality,  conqnilsory  Jurisdiction  for  the  ■ 
world  court,  more  power  for  the  Assembly  and  for  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  mod¬ 
ification  or  elimination  of  veto  ^  big  poirors,  recognition  of  the  Juridical  equality  of 
all  states,  enlargement  of  the  Security  Council,  excluding  nations  from  voting  in  dis¬ 
putes  in  idiieh  they  are  involved,  prohibiting  secession  from  the  orgeuiization,  making  the 
Security  Council  the  executive  and  the  General  Assembly  the  legislative  arm,  recognition 
of  the  General  Assembly  as  the  highest  authority  instead  of  the  Security  Ckuncil,  making 
the  Atlantic  Charter  the  basis  for  the  world  organization,  admitting  more  or  all  nations 
to  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  adoption  of  trustee  principle  and  International 
supervision  over  dependent  areas,  giving  the  General  Assembly  the  right  by  two  thirds 
vote  to  declare  the  full  independence  of  colonies  or  other  dependencies,  and  the  integ¬ 
ration  of  regional  arrangements  into  the  world  organization. 
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mimDS  PHESElfT  I^SACxB  AKD  mSORAWlM  TO  DELEGATES 

The  Ifeetlzig  for  Sufferlzigs  (The  Executive  Body)  of  the  Heligloae  Society  of  Prienle  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  Board,  of  Directors  of  the  Anerican  .Prlends  Service  Coonittee 
adopted,  a  xnessage  to  the  Delegates  of  the  San  Pranclsco  Conference  lAildi  said  in  part  ; 

"It  is  onr  conviction  that  peace  can  only  he  securely  established  as  the  -unity  of 
is  recognized  and  practiced*  •  •  •  If  the  structure  to  be  built  at  San  Praneisco  is  to 
rest  on  flm  foundations  it  must  give  adequate  ejqpression  to  the  great  truth  that  the 
human  race  is  one  family*  *  *  *  Much  of  the  disorder  of  modem  times  has  arisen  from  the 
worship  of  power  and  competition  for  power*  We  are  all  in  some  measure  responsible 
before  God  for  this  tragedy  of  mankind*  •  •  *  If  our  new  world  is  to  be  securely  built, 
it  must  arise  from  a  fellowship  founded  in  repentance  and  in  a  coxnnon  effort  to  build 
afresh  and  quite  differently*  *  *  *  Not  by  coercion  and  penalties  will  tl^  world  be 
turned  from  war  and  competing  armaments,  but  by  the  single  minded  pursxiit  of  the 
individual  well-being  of  ordinary  men  and  women*  *  * 


"Mankind,  in  spite  of  the  unspeakable  cruelties  and  brutalities  that  we  ha-^e  been  wit¬ 
nessing,  can  respond  to  noble  ideals  and  purposes;  it  awaits  leadership  of  courage  and 
integrity*  .  •  *  We  hope  that  you,  as  members  of  the  San  Prancisco  Conference,  will  keep 
steadily  before  your  minds  the  needs  of  all  oppressed  and  forgotten  men  and  women,  war- 
ra-vaged  and  starving,  vdiether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  or  elsewhere,  and  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  denied  the  economic,  culttiral  and  spiritual  benefits  now  available  for  all 
men.  it  be  given  to  you  to  meet  these  needs  and  to  set  up  for  all  men,  for  they  are 

all  God's  people,  a  habitation  fit  to  dwell  in*" 


I 


The  above  message  was  mailed  to  about  350  delegates  amd  advisers,  with  a  supplementary 
memorandum  signed  by  the  Friends  attending  the  Conference  as  observers,  appointed  by  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation,  the 
Friends  General  Conference,  the  London  "Friend,"  and  the  Peace  Committee  of  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Ivleetings*  This  memorandum  invited  consideration  of  12  improvements 
in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  including  ;  recognition  of  Justice  and  human  welfare  as 
the  goal  of  the  organization,  easier  amendment,  review  of  treaties,  universality  of 
membership,  strengthening  the  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement,  a  commission  on 
rights,  abolition  of  military  conscription,  limitation  and  reduction  of  eurmaments, 
irosteeship  for  dependent  territories  with  developooent  towezdL  autonomy,  enlarged  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  General  Assembly,  continuous  work  by  the  Economic  and  Social  Coxincil, 
and  provisions  for  a  commission  to  study  and  make  re  commendations  for  the  impro-vement  of 
the  organization*  Full  texts  of  the  above  statements  are  available  from  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  or  from  the  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation* 


HOUSE  VOTES  I^HVIBERSBIP  IN  FOOD  AND  A®ICULTUEE  OHGANIZATION 


The  House  of  Hepresentatives  approved  on  April  30  by  a  vote  of  291  to  25  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  membership  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  in  the  United  Nations 
Fbod  and  Agriculture  Organization.  The  measure  now  goes  to  the  Senate  for  action. 

This  orgainizatlon  was  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  44  nations  at  Hot  Springs,  Virginia,  in 
1943.  More  than  20  nations  have  already  announced  that  they  will  Join  the  proposed 
organization  whldi  is  designed  to  raise  world  levels  of  mtritlon  and  to  inprove  the 
production  and  distribution  of  food*  The  United  States  would  invest  $625,000  during  the 
first  year  and  $1,250,000  eoinually  thereafter. 


Cost:  It  is  costing  $2.00  a  year  to  mail  the  Newsletter,  with  Stgpplemente •  This  News-- 
Uetter  is  not  on  a  subscription  basis;  it  is  dependent  on  voluntary  contributions  alone* 
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F  E  P  C 

Since  February,  H.  H.  2232  has  been  shelved  in  the  Rules  Coranittee  of  the  House,  which  ' 
has  refused  to  bring  the  bill  to  discussion  on  the  floor  despite  widespread  bi-partisan 
interest  and  suppQrt.  To  break  this  minority  obstruction,  Mrs.  Norton  of  New  Jersey, 
Chairman  of  the  House  Labor  Committee,  Introduced  a  petition  on  April  27th  to  discharge 
the  Rules  Oomnittee  from  any  further  consideration  of  the  bill.  Even  if  she  can  gain 
the  reqp.lred  218  signers  for  the  petition,  the  bill,  by  House  rules,  cannot  be  introduced 
onto  the  floor  until  I&y  14th  at  the  earliest.  There  is  still  time  to  write  to  your 
representative  and  urge  him  to  sign  the  petition  and  support  the  bill  vhen  it  gets  to  the 
floor  for  discussion. 

The  hearings  on  S.  101  before  the  sub-committee  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Mucation  and  Labor,  vdiich  is  e:Q>ected  to  report  it  out  favorably  soon.  The  remaix>- 
ing  danger  to  this  bill  is  a  filibuster  from  Southern  Senators.  Party  leaders  should  be 
urged  to  make  every  effort  to  forestall  this.  If  that  is  impossible,  you  can  urge  your 
Senators  to  invoke  cloture. 


NURSES*  DRAFT 

The  Army*s  quota  of '60,CX)0  nurses  is  rapidly  being  met  without  a  draft,  according  to 
figures  unearthed  by  Mrs.  Alexander  Stewart,  Co-Chairman  of  the  Women's  Committee  to 
Oppose  Conscription,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Smart,  Legislative  Secretary  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 
As  of  April  28,  51,000  nurses  were  already  in  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  Legislation  in  the 
Senate  on  this  question  seems  to  be  at  a  stand-still. 

RECIPROCAL  AC91EEME1]T 

Hearings  on  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act'  for  three  more  years  are 
now  being  held  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House.  This  Act  expires  June  12, 
1946.  First  established  in  1934,  the  Act  has  been  renewed  three  times,  granting  the 
Executive  the  power  to  negotiate  bi-lateral  Reciprocal  Trade  reductions  down  to  50^  of 
the  1934  tariff.  The  Bought  on  Bill  would  give  the  government  power  (l)  to  negotiate 
further  reduction  of  50^  of  the  January  1,  1945  tariffs,  since  we  have  already  exhausted 
our  bargaining  power  with  certain  hard  hit  countries  like  Great  Britain^  and  (2)  to 
allow  negotiations  with  groups  of  countries  acting  together  to  become  suppliers  of  par¬ 
ticular  commodities.  Over  65^  of  our  normal  trade  is  with  the  28  countries  with  vhlch  we 
have  agreements.  These  countries  have  made  concessions  on  73^  of  their  agricultural 
iinports  from  us,  and  on  48^  of  their  non- agricultural  imports  from  us.  In  four  years  our 
exports  to  non- trade  agreement  countries  rose  only  32^  while  our  exports  to  trade 
agreement  countries  increased  63^.  This  proposal  needs  your  hearty  support  as  one  step 
in  increasing  economic  stability. 


STAFF  CHAl® 

Alice  Stout,  of  Quinter,  Kansas,  became  Bookkeeper  and  Office  Assistance  for  tlie  office 
of  the  Coxomittee  on  April  1.  Eleanor  Douglas  Doak,  formerly  Legislative  Infozmatlon 
Secretary,  is  now  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration.  Ora  Pottenger,  who  served  half 
time  as  bookkeeper  for  the  Committee,  has  become  full-time  office  secretary  for  the 
Friends  Meeting  of  Washington. 
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THE  PLACE  OF  BRETTON  WOODS  IN 
ECONOMIC  COLLECTIVE  SECURITY 

Address  by 
Dean  Acheson^ 

The  hopes  of  every  man  and  woman,  the  future 
of  every  child,  not  only  in  this  country  of 
ours  but  in  every  country  of  the  earth,  hang  upon 
vrhat  will  be  done  in  your  great  city  in  the  next 
two  months.  For  generations  the  name  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  will  mean  a  turning  point  in  history.  It  will 
►  be  the  prayer  of  millions  that  the  turning  will  be 
worthy  of  the  saint  whose  name  it  will  bear. 

While  all  eyes  are  turned  upon  this  spot  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  Con¬ 
gress,  will  be  making  the  same  choice  which  will 
be  made  here,  but  in  another  field.  That  choice 
is  between  meeting  the  problems  with  which  the 
world  will  be  faced  at  the  end  of  this  war  through 
methods  of  international  collaboration  and  through 
I  an  attempt  to  devise,  in  the  economic  and  monetary 
field,  a  system  of  collective  security;  or  meeting 
those  problems  on  the  basis  of  each  nation’s  relying 
upon  its  own  resources  and  its  own  strength,  and 
I'  going  its  own  way  in  the  world. 

This  is  the  fundamental  choice  which  is  to  be 
made  in  considering  the  Bretton  Woods  proposals. 
Let  us  take  a  few  moments  to  weigh  these  alter¬ 
natives. 

*  In  considering  any  measure,  it  is  wise  to  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  which  has  produced  it  and  the 
evils  which  it  is  hoped  can  be  cured  by  it.  So  we 
might  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  position  in  which 
the  world  will  be  placed  at  the  end  of  this  war. 
We  might  ask  what  the  evils  are  in  that  situation 
and  how  they  may  be  met. 

When  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  fighting,  we  will 
be  met  with  an  accumulation  of  problems  of  a 

^  ‘  Delivered  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  California, 

San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Mar.  23,  1945. 
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magnitude  the  world  has  never  seen  before.  They  \, 
are  not  merely  problems  of  this  war,  which  will  | 
be  great  enough,  but  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
problems  of  the  ’20’s  and  ’30’s  left  unsolved  after 
the  last  war. 

All  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  attempting  to  5 
struggle  with  economic  and  social  questions  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression.  While  they  were  doing  that,  ■. 
the  Germans  and  the  Japanese  entered  the  field 
with  their  plans  of  aggression ;  and  those  nations 
immediately  adopted  methods  of  exploitation  and 
economic  warfare  in  the  international  world 
which  made  it  not  only  quite  impossible  for  their 
neighbors  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  depression 
but  further  aggravated  those  problems. 

Germany  and  Japan  were  preparing  them-  I 
selves  for  the  war  which  they  saw  ahead  and  ' 
which  they  intended,  to  precipitate.  In  doing  f 
that,  they  devised  every  possible  form  of  economic 
offense  and  defense;  they  used  their  currencies; 
they  used  their  imports  and  their  exports,  as  ; 
weapons  of  war,  and  with  those,  they  undertook  I 
to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  I 

That  immediately  produced  counter-measures  I 
in  other  countries.  For  that  reason,  before  the 
war  was  actually  started  in  1939,  all  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  many  other  countries  of  the  ^ 
world,  had  been  forced  to  adopt  methods  of  eco¬ 
nomic  warfare,  methods  of  state  control  over  their 
exchange  and  their  exports  and  imports.  These 
activities  had  produced  a  devastating  effect  upon  * 
the  trade  of  the  world. 

The  difficulty  grew  in  the  years  between  1936 
and  1939  as  the  Axis  nations  attempted  even  more 
desperately  to  prepare  for  the  struggle.  As  a  j 
result,  in  the  period  before  the  war,  and  since  1939 
also,  the  world’s  demands  for  goods  have  been 
piling  up.  Everything  was  thrown  into  warlike 
preparations  and  the  actual  fighting,  so  that  there 
has  been  not  only  the  destruction  of  war  but  the 
postponement  of  vast  amounts  of  civilian  de¬ 
mands  and  the  complete  disruption  of  whole 
economic  and  social  systems. 

Of  course,  the  mere  destruction  of  the  war  would 
be  enough  to  present  enormous  problems.  Whole  ' 
industries  have  been  destroyed;  whole  economies 
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have  been  weakened  and  destroyed.  But  on  top 
of  all  of  that  there  has  been  this  accumulation  of 
difficulties,  reaching  back  into  the  ’30’s.  There  is 
also  the  tremendous  aggravation  of  social  unrest 
which  the  war  has  produced,  so  that  when  we  come 
to  the  end  of  the  fighting,  the  world  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  such  an  array  of  problems  as  has  never 
existed  before. 

The  world  will  meet  those  problems  under  two 
conditions.  One  condition  is  a  consciousness,  or  a 
belief,  that  economic  matters  can  be  controlled  and 
should  be  controlled  by  governmental  action. 
People  in  many  countries  will  not  be  patient  when 
they  are  told  that  they  must  suffer,  that  they  must 
work  these  matters  out  in  more  or  less  automatic 
ways.  They  have  suffered  so  much,  and  they  be¬ 
lieve  so  deeply  that  governments  can  take  some 
action  which  will  alleviate  their  sufferings,  that 
they  will  demand  that  the  whole  business  of  state 
control  and  state  interference  be  pushed  further 
and  further. 

In  addition  to  the  readiness  to  turn  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  there  is  a  second  fact:  that  is,  during 
these  periods  before  the  war,  and  during  tlie  war, 
the  governments  of  the  world  have  learned,  as 
they  have  never  learned  before,  all  the  tricks  of 
economic  warfare  which  are  incident  to  the  control 
of  exchanges,  discriminatory  action,  multiple  cur¬ 
rencies,  and  the  control  of  exports  and  imports. 

Nations  will  approach  the  peace  under  these 
conditions.  Most  of  them  will  be  faced  with  a 
situation  in  which  they  will  have  a  great  need  for 
imports;  they  will  have  to  rebuild  their  cities, 
their  factories,  and  their  transportation  systems. 
Much  that  they  need  will  have  to  come  from 
abroad  at  the  outset,  because  the  very  machinery 
with  which  they  make  things  will  have  been 
destroyed. 

At  the  same  time,  their  exports  will  have  been 
much  lowered  or  largely  lost.  Therefore,  the  first 
thing  that  they  will  be  tempted  to  do  is  to  adopt 
every  device  for  increasing  their  exports  and 
getting  what  imports  they  can  from  other  people. 

The  devices  by  which  they  will  do  that  are  sim¬ 
ple  and  well  known  to  you.  They  are :  manipula¬ 
tion  of  currencies  so  that  each  one  will  believe 
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that  it  can  sell  what  it  has  to  offer  in  foreign  •  ^ 
markets  more  cheaply  than  anyone  else,  thus  tak¬ 
ing  business  away  from  other  countries;  and  re¬ 
stricting  imports  to  those  things  which  it  abso¬ 
lutely  has  to  have. 

If  that  situation  were  spread  throughout  the 
world,  it  would  have  a  devastating  effect  upon 
recovery  from  the  war.  Probably  the  only  hope  ,  , 
of  maintaining  stability — social,  political,  and 
economic — in  the  world,  in  the  face  of  the  great 
post-war  troubles,  is  to  adopt  measures  which  will 
lead  to  an  expansion  of  production,  consumption, 
and  trade,  so  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
not  be  forced  to  suffer  more  than  they  did  during 
the  war.  It  is  essential  that  they  see  before  them 
hope  that  if  they  go  to  work  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  of  escape  from  the  great  pressure  of 
misery  under  which  they  have  labored. 

In  the  midst  of  all  of  these  difficulties,  w^e  are 
faced  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do.  If  we  do 
nothing  and  rely  on  methods  which  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful  in  the  past,  then  we  will  face  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  the  whole  world  system  into  a  state 
of  economic  warfare,  with  each  nation  trying  to 
climb  to  some  sort  of  security  over  the  back  of  its 
neighbors,  each  one  believing  that  if  it  manipu¬ 
lates  its  currency  in  some  way  or  other,  it  can 
export  the  misery  which  exists  in  its  own  country 
to  some  other  country  and  attain  some  temporary 
advantage. 

Each  nation  will  believe  that  the  advantage 
will  be  permanent.  But  it  will  not  be  permanent, 
because  neighboring  countries  will  undertake  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  steps.  So  we  shall  have  progres¬ 
sive  hostility  between  countries  and  progressively  ' 
hostile  action  against  countries. 

That  is  one  choice.  The  other  choice  is  in  the 
direction  of  collective  security.  It  is  a  sort  of 
economic  disarmament.  It  is  a  choice  by  which  | 
the  various  countries  say  to  one  another:  “What 
can  we  do  to  induce  all  of  us  to  lay  aside  these 
weapons — weapons  which  cannot  do  us  any  good 
for  any  period  of  time,  weapons  which  must  in¬ 
evitably  bring  about  retaliation  from  someone 
else?  Instead  of  struggling  with  one  another, 
instead  of  attempting  to  gain  temporary  advan- 
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tages  by  climbing  over  one  another,  why  can’t  we 
adopt  a  system  of  collective  security  in  this  field, 
a  system  which  will  go  along  with  the  collective 
security  in  the  political  and  military  fields?” 

How  can  that  be  done?  For  three  years  before 
the  Bretton  Woods  conference  this  matter  was 
discussed  and  studied,  and  again  at  Bretton 
Woods  it  was  thoroughly  considered,  and  definite 
proposals  were  agreed  upon. 

What  sort  of  a  system  can  be  devised  by  which 
nations  can  be  persuaded  to  put  aside  t\ie  weapons 
of  economic  warfare  and  take  up  the  tools  of  eco¬ 
nomic  reconstruction  ?  We  believe  that  in  the  two 
institutions  which  were  formulated  at  Bretton 
Woods  (and  during  the  years  before)  those  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  devised. 

There  are  two  institutions  projected  by  the  Bret¬ 
ton  Woods  agreements.  Let  me  speak  first  about 
the  Fund,  because  that  seems  to  us  to  be  the  heart 
of  this  matter,  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
everything  else  rests. 

The  mechanics  of  the  Fund  are  complicated. 
But  the  basic  idea  is  not  complicated  at  all ;  it  is 
very  simple.  The  basic  idea  of  the  Fund  is  to 
create  an  institution  which  may  be  joined  in  by 
all  the  countries  which  were  represented  at  Bretton 
Woods,  and,  we  hope,  later  by  others  also. 

On  entering  that  institution,  the  members  agree 
to  four  simple  things,  and  those  four  simple  things, 
added  together,  do  a  great  deal  to  abolish  economic 
warfare.  Having  agreed  to  them,  the  question  is. 
How  can  countries  keep  their  agi’eement?  T|ie 
rest  of  the  Fund  is  machinery  by  which  members 
are  enabled  to  keep  their  agreement  to  put  aside 
economic  warfare.  What  is  the  plan  and  how  will 
it  work?  Wliat  is  the  nature  of  the  agreements? 

There  are  four  things,  as  I  have  said,  that  the 
agreement  provides  shall  be  followed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Fund.  First  of  all,  the  members  are 
asked  to  define  their  currencies  in  terms  of  gold. 
A  common  denominator  is  picked  out,  and  coun¬ 
tries  are  asked  to  set  a  ratio  for  their  currencies  in 
terms  of  gold.  'How  that  is  done,  how  agreement 
is  reached  on  it,  I  shall  come  to  later,  but  the  effort 
/is  made  in  that  first  point  to  create  a  common 
denominator,  so  that  each  currency  may  be  related 
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to  each  other  currency  in  terms  of  some  common  if 
thing.  |i 

That  having  been  done,  we  come  to  the  second  la 
obligation  which  is  asked  of  the  members,  and  Ih 
that  is,  having  said  and  having  agreed  that  its  L 
currency  is  worth  so  much  in  ounces  of  gold,  the 
country  should  keep  the  value  there.  It  should  u 
keep  its  currency  within  one  percent  of  that  deter¬ 
mined  value.  We  begin  to  get  stability;  we  begin  ^ 
to  have  currencies  defined  in  terms  of  a  common 
denominator;  and  we  have  an  agreement  to  keep 
them  where  they  are  defined. 

Going  further,  we  come  to  the  third  require¬ 
ment,  which  is  that  the  countries  who*  enter  the 
Fund  shall  undertake  not  to  restrict  current  trans¬ 
actions  in  their  currency,  not  to  put  restrictions  on 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  goods  and  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  services,  so  far  as  their  currency  is  con-  • 
cerned.  After  the  post-war  transition,  that  will, 
at  one  stroke,  do  away  with  this  whole  vast  system 
of  exchange  control,  by  which  any  person  in  a 
country  who  wishes  to  buy  something  from  abroad 
must  go  to  his  government  to  get  the  government’s 
permission  to  buy  that  article.  As  long  as  there 
is  that  dead  hand  on  foreign  or  international  trade, 
it  cannot  possibly  expand;  it  cannot  possibly  be 
the  medium  of  getting  a  better  standard  of  living  | 
in  the  world.  Having  defined  your  currency  in 
terms  of  a  common  denominator,  having  agreed  to 
keep  it  there,  you  then  say  you  will  let  people  use 
it.  Of  course,  that  is  what  money  is  for.  It  is 
a  medium  of  exchange.  You  let  people  use  it 
freely  for  current  transactions. 

Finally,  the  Fund  agreement  says,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  in  your  opinion,  at  some  later  time  to 
change  the  value  of  your  currency,  you  must  realize  ^ 
that  the  change  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  world ; 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  concern  solely  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  country.  Therefore,  you  must  consult  the 
other  nations  in  the  Fund  about  that  change.  You 
must  subject  yourself  to  examination  and  discus¬ 
sion,  give  the  reasons  why  you  think  this  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  hear  the  counter-reasons  of  people  who 
feel  that  they  may  suffer  from  that  change.  Ex¬ 
cept  within  narrow  limits,  which  I  shall  describe  in  ^ 
a  moment,  you  must  get  the  consent  or  agreement 
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I  spoke  when  I  began  my  stall  rp 


ill! 


ties  of  which 
ment? 

Therefore,  the  Fund  provides  the  mechanisiE^j, 
the  assistance,  the  mutual  aid  by  which  these 
ments  can  be  kept.  Briefly  and  very  roughly, 
does  that  by  creating  a  pool,  a  fund  of  currencllg 


and  gold,  into  which  each  member  pays  its  quota 
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the  larger  part  in  its  own  currency  with  a  small^^ 
amount  in  gold.  As  a  result  of  that,  you  have^^ 
great  basket  of  currencies  available  to  the 


bers.  You  have  dollars,  pounds,  francs,  belgal 
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pesos,  and  other  currencies  in  this  Fund,  and  yoL^j, 
have  gold  to  get  more  of  any  currency  that  ilLg 
needed.  Nations  will  go  ahead  and  attempt  ti 
carry  out  their  commitments.  They  undoubt 
will  find  that  they  will  have  difficulties  at  time 
because  they  will  not  always  be  able  to  get  th  i 
foreign  exchange  which  they  need  to  carry  on  the^ 
current  transactions.  Those  difficulties  will  ver  i 
frequently  be  temporary. 

There  will  be  difficulties  which  come  from  th 
adjustment  to  the  past  situation,  difficulties  whicl 
come  from  all  sorts  of  things,  but  many  of  then 
will  be  temporary.  Although  it  may  take  five  o 
six  years  to  work  out  these  adjustments,  the  pur  ^ 
pose  of  the  Fund  is  to  work  toward  stability  an( 
a  balance  of  international  payments.  1 1 

In  order  to  prevent  countries  from  being  face(  j 
with  the  necessity  of  taking  drastic  action  to  cu 
down  their  imports  to  devalue  their  currency, 
say,  “Do  not  do  that.  You  agreed  not  to  do  tb' 
when  you  joined  the  Fund,  and  the  Fund  offers 
full  facilities  which  make  that  uimecessary.* 
They  may  come  to  the  Fund  and  buy,  with  theii 
own  money,  the  foreign  exchange  which  is  neede(^ 
In  order  to  use  the  Fund’s  resources,  a  count  rj 
must  use  an  equal  amount  of  its  own  reserves  ol 
gold  and  foreign  exchange  so  that  it  does  not 
simply  come  to  the  Fund  at  any  time  and  take 
out  what  it  wants  and  call  it  a  day.  A  country 
puts  in  its  own  currency  and  agrees  to  maintain 
the  money  that  is  put  in  at  the  gold  value  with 
which  it  started,  and  it  gets  the  foreign  exchange 
which  it  needs.  Restriction  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  country  can  go  forward  with  it^ 
business. 
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Then  what  happens?  Some  other  nation  may 
j  aiit  the  currency  which  you  have  put  into  the 
'  itund.  If  it  does  and  if  it  buys  your  currency, 
‘Vat  is  fine;  the  Fund  no  longer  has  it.  If,  how- 
’.l^er,  no  other  nation  buys  it  and  it  remains  in 
i^e  Fund,  then,  as  your  situation  improves,  as 
-iir  resources  increase,  you  must  repurchase 
"ll'ur  currency,  so  that  after  you  have  gone 
®fhrough  your  temporary  difficulty  and  your 
jfnancial  situation  is  better,  you  buy  back  your 
"  ji|iiirency  from  the  Fund  with  whatever  gold  or 
'^t..reign  exchange  you  have  accumulated  during 
’|!,ose  periods  of  recovery. 

That  is  the  basic  idea — to  require  people  to 
adertake  not  to  do  certain  things  which  are  mu- 
,  ff  inlly  destructive  in  the  world,  and  to  give  them 
opportunity  of  meeting  those  obligations. 

‘  j  May  I  go  on  now,  for  a  moment,  to  the  Bank? 

■  The  Fund  is  not  designed  to  provide  the  money 
^  [or  long-term  investments;  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
,  "[^ny  to  create  an  institution  to  do  that.  Devasta- 
"  |(ion  has  occurred  in  many  countries.  Their 
I  arbor  facilities,  their  factories,  their  railways, 
^fiieir  bridges  have  suffered  severely.  They  must 
orrow  money  somewhere  to  rebuild  those.  It  is 
"  r^ry  much  to  our  advantage,  and  to  the  advantage 
*  other  great  producing  and  trading  countries, 
phat  they  should  be  enabled  to  do  that. 

'^'1  Therefore,  we  have  an  International  Bank  for 
’ijjll  construction  and  Development.  There  are  not 
^ly  the  countries  which  have  been  devastated  by 
*Vie  war,  but  there  are  countries  which  have  never 
^.■|ocn  developed — countries  in  South  America,  Af- 
’^|ica,  the  Far  East,  all  of  which  can  profit,  and 
worn  which  we  can  profit  as  they  develop  their 

‘•^Industries. 

oil 

[|  These  countries,  then,  wish  to  borrow  money, 
jff  they  borrow  money,  they  spend  the  money  in  the 
places  where  the  goods  can  be  produced.  We  have 
.•'|iiie  greatest  productive  plant  in  the  world.  While 
he  rest  of  the  world  has  been  undergoing  de- 
■uction,  we  have  been  building  up  this  plant  in 
rder  to  carry  the  greiit  burden  of  the  war.  One 
^  our  problems  in  the  future  will  be  to  keep  that 
h  eat  plant  employed  and  to  keep  the  people  em- 
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ployed  who  are  now  working  in  it  or  who  C(t 
back  from  the  armed  forces.  p  tl 

Very  well;  then  we  can  all  profit  by  enabliift 
those  countries  which  have  been  destroyed, 
which  need  development,  to  make  purchases  fiof 
those  which  can  produce  the  goods  they  need.  ^  ^ 

The  Bank  is  not  created  to  supersede  prival^ 
banks ;  it  has  been  created  in  order  to  help  priv.  ^ 
banks.  There  are  two  great  difficulties  in  the  vary’ 
of  private  lending  at  the  present  time.  One  ^ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lender,  and  the  oth^ 
is  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  borrower,  and  tin 
both  stem  from  the  same  cause.  The  world  is  u 
certain.  There  are  political  uncertainties,  as  wt 
as  various  other  kinds  of  uncertainty. 

Therefore,  the  interest  rates  may  have  to  be  s 
high,  the  amortization  of  the  loan  may  have  to  V 
so  rapid,  that,  as  an  economic  matter,  it  beconi#  ^ 
impossible  for  the  borrower  to  secure  fund{ 
Some  countries  and  their  citizens,  whatever 
may  wish  to  promise  now,  cannot  borrow  monel'^J 
on  a  basis  which  requires  high  interest  rates  aiiF 
quick  repayment.  That  would  simply  destroy  tli|^ 
whole  relationship.  They  will  not  be  able  to  can  ■ 
out  their  obligations  and  there  will  be  defaults. 

There  must  be  low  interest  rates  and  a  Ion 
period  of  payment.  Many  of  the  countries  wi 
not  be  the  best  credit  risks.  There  will  be  unre^ 
and  confusion  for  a  time,  and  no  private  bankej^ 
may  wish  to  take  the  risk  which  is  involved.  Y) 
that  risk  must  be  taken.  It  is  only  by  takii 
the  wise  and  calculated  risks  of  allowing  all  thc??*^ 
countries  to  have  their  chance  at  recovery  tha 
you  can  bring  them  back  within  the  general  orbi 
of  development  and  stability. 

The  country  that  wishes  to  borrow  goes  to 
private  lender,  or  the  private  company  in  tlit 
country  enlists  the  aid  of  its  government  am 
comes  to  a  private  lender.  They  say,  for  exam 
*  pie,  “We  wish  to  borrow  some  money  to  rebuil(| 
our  port  facilities.”  The  private  banker  look 
into  it  and  says,  “I  should  like  to  do  this  biisinest 
but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  take  the  risk  and  I  dc| 
not  believe  I  can  recommend  to  the  private  inves 
tors  in  this  country  that  they  take  that  risk.” 

Therefore,  both  parties  go  to  the  International! 
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ink.  and  they  ask  the  International  Bank  to  look 
t  the  situation.  The  International  Bank  looks 
;  it,  appoints  its  expert  committee,  which  goes 
ito  the  whole  economic  future  of  that  country, 
hey  go  into  the  whole  relationship  of  this  proj- 
t  to  the  economic  development  of  the  country, 
f  they  think  it  is  an  unsound  project,  they  turn 
^  down.  If  they  think  it  is  a  good  project,  they 
ly,  “We  are  willing  to  put  our  guaranty  stamp 
n  this  bond.  We  are  perfectly  willing  to  stand 
phind  this  loan  because  we  have  the  promise  of 
le  borrower,  we  have  the  promise  of  the  govern- 
lont  of  the  borrower’s  country,  and  we  will  now 
ut  our  guaranty  on  it,  too.” 

That  means  that  the  private  lender,  whether  in 
ite  United  States  or  England  or  Australia,  looks 
list  of  all  to  the  borrower  to  pay.  Let  us  say  this 
B  a  drainage  district  or  a  port  authority  which 
leecls  the  money;  whatever  it  may  be,  the  lender 
rioks  to  the  borrower.  If  the  borrower  does  not 
ay,  the  government  of  the  country  is  looked  to. 
f  that  country  does  not  pay,  the  lender  looks  to 
lie  International  Bank,  and  the  International 
lank  is  made  up  of  all  its  members.  It  has  be- 
ind  it  all  their  subscriptions.  So  the  private 
nder — you,  or  whoever  it  may  be — ^who  wishes 
buy  one  of  these  bonds,  has  a  bond  which  should 
as  safe  as  any  foreign  investment  in  the  world, 
ith  this  assurance,  the  lender  is  willing  to  lend 
a  low  rate  and  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

How  is  the  Bank  organized  to  do  this  business? 
7hat  does  it  provide? 

It  provides  that  each  one  of  the  countries  shall 
ubscribe  for  an  amount  of  the  Bank’s  capital, 
amount  which  is  stated  in  the  agreement.  The 
mount  for  which  we  subscribe  is  $3,175,000,000. 
tlier  nations  subscribe  other  amounts. 

Having  made  those  subscriptions,  the  countries 
ay  in  only  20  percent;  they  do  not  pay  100  per- 
nt  of  their  subscription.  Of  that  20  percent,  a 
mall  amount  is  in  gold  and  the  rest  is  in  their 
un  currency.  That  forms  the  paid-in  capital 
f  the  Bank.  With  that  capital,  the  Bank  may 
lake  direct  loans. 

The  remaining  80  percent  is  the  guaranty  of 
he  countries.  The'  countries  say  to  the  Bank, 
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“We  subscribe  to  so  much  in  the  form  of  a 
anty,  and  if  loans  go  bad,  and  the  interest 
amortization  is  not  paid  out  of  your  special  r 
serve,  which  you  have  built  up,  or  out  of  the  pai^ 
in  capital  which  you  have,  then  you  may  call  i 
all  the  governments,  in  proportion,  to  pay 
amount  of  that  loss.”  The  loss  is  then  adjusts 
and  the  Bank  has  what  is  recovered  from  the  b< I 
rower,  whether  it  is  a  smaller  amount  at  a  dil^ 
ferent  rate,  or  whatever  it  may  be.  The  goveii^(‘“*’^. 
ments  are  not  called  on  to  pay,  under  their 
percent  guaranty,  until  a  loss  occurs. 

It  is  also  provided  in  the  agreement  that  tli'*' 
Bank  will  lend  only  up  to  100  percent  of  its  unit  Kf 
paired  capital  and  reserves.  That  is  a  very  co 
servative  provision.  That  means  that  the  BariF'^ 
is  not  going  to  have  loans  outstanding,  as  it  niicl|l  ^ 
well  have  done,  of  three  or  four  or  five  times  if ^ 
capital.  Therefore,  the  chance  that  a  memh  |  ^ 
will  be  called  on,  under  the  Bank’s  guaranty,  ir” 
very  much  reduced. 

That  is  the  system  of  the  Bank  and  the  Fiinuj’^ 


I  think  there  has  been  no  objection  in  any  quart? 


to  the  Bank.  The  Bank  is  the  most  conventionaj^l 
and  conservative  arrangement.  The  objection|’^ 
have  been  made  to  the  Fund. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Fund  uses  a  no\i 
method  of  lending.  The  fact  is  that  the  Fun 
is  not  novel  except  in  the  sense  that  44  countrie 
would  now  do  together,  on  a  multilateral  ba 
what  some  of  them  have  hitherto  done  on  a 
lateral  basis.  Our  own  exchange  stabilizatioi^  ’ 
fund,  established  in  1934,  has  made  agreement: 
with  about  12  countries  under  which  the  Unites 
States  Treasury  buys  their  currencies,  for 
pie,  Mexican  pesos,  with  dollars  that  must  be  usrf 
only  to  stabilize  the  exchange  rate.  The  sale 
dollars  can  be  terminated  at  any  time  if  the  monel 
is  not ‘Used  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by  tli| 
agreement.  The  country  selling  its  currency  fo 
dollars  undertakes  to  repurchase  its  curieiicj 
and  in  the  meantime  the  value  of  the  foreign | 
currency  holdings  of  our  own  fund  are  guaran 
teed  against  depreciation.  This  is  precisely  tb 
method  used  by  the  International  Moneta 
Fund. 
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Critics  of  the  Fund  have  said  that  it  would  make 
iiiis  without  regard  to  the  credit- worthiness  of 
e  borrower.  The  Fund  agreement  explicitly 
ates  that  the  Fund  will  not  undertake  exchange 
[  (erations^  with  any  country  that  is  not  in  a  posi- 
^jlon  to  use  the  Fund  without  impairing  the  Fund’s  , 

J  sources.  Countries  may  use  the  Fund  only  for 
le  purposes  of  the  Fund  which  include  the  taking 
!  measures  necessary  to  maintain  stable  and  or- 
^  |,’rly  exchanges.  Countries  that  follow  such  poli- 
.  cjies  are  credit-worthy.  Finally,  the  Fund  can  de- 
flare  a  country  ineligible  to  use  the  resources  of 
^]|ie  Fund  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  direc- 
li^j  jrs  of  the  Fund,  the  country  is  violating  the  pro- 
,,,  fisions  or  the  purposes  of  the  F und.  What  greater 
.,-,,'  Hfegiiard  can  there  be  than  to  give  the  directors 
If  the  Fund  complete  authority  to  refuse  a  coun- 
help  from  the  Fund? 

ibt  i  Opponents  of  the  Fund  have  stated  that  the 
f  ■  liing  to  do  is  to  accept  the  Bank  and  not  to  accept 
lie  Fund,  or  to  put  them  together  in  some  way 
ij^jjihich  leaves  out  most  of  the  features  of  the  Fund. 

-  .p  The  answer  is  that,  of  course,  it  is  possible  to 
)ng|eparate  the  Bank  and  the  Fund.  But  to  do  so 
P,Jrould  mean  a  rejection  of  the  Brett  on  Woods 
jgreements  and  a  complete  rewriting  of  the  docu- 
j^^mts.  This  is  so  because  the  Bretton  Woods 
ijpigreoments  have  been  thought  of  as  one  great  con- 
j.jp|eption,  and  therefore  the  documents  relating  to 
i^jjhe  Bank  and  the  Fund  are  intertwined.  The 
j®  nibers  of  the  Bank  are  those  members  of  the 
j^und  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Bank, 
jntf  ny  number  of  other  provisions  are  interdepend- 
So  the  whole  thing  would  have  to  be 
,pp,bwritten. 

_  j  But  the  point  which  I  think  escapes  people 
,  (^iphen  they  make  the  suggestion  that  the  Fund  be 
jjg  Rejected  is  that  the  purposes  which  have  been 
^l  ionceived  of  in  this  whole  plan  would  not  be 
Ij^lfhieved,  if  you  do  that.  The  whole  heart  of 
matter  is  contained  in  the  Fund  agreement — 
^|n  the  operation  of  the  Fund — which  provides 
putting  aside  the  instruments  of  economic 
^l^ivarlflre,  for  putting  aside  this  fratricidal  strug- 
k’e  through  currencies,  to  make  it  possible  for 
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currencies  to  be  freely  used  through  the  woij! 
so  that  trade  may  expand.  I 

It  is  one  thing  to  make  loans  through  a  ba  1 
under  a  system  like  that,  and  it  is  another  tlii-j 
to  make  loans  through  a  bank  when  you  have  I'j 
such  orderly  system,  but  only  a  system  of  vJ! 
fare.  The  Bank’s  loans  will  be  infinitely  safll 
where  you  have  a  fund  operating  which  mal  ? 
it  possible  for  trade  to  expand  and  which  ninl'i 
it  possible  for  people  to  abandon  restrict. |i 
measures. 

Most  of  the  difficulties  we  have  experienced! 
connection  with  the  foreign  loans  we  have  ni?  ] 
in  the  past,  aside  from  errors  of  judgment  whi  | 
may  have  occurred  as  to  particular  loans,  ha  | 
resulted  from  disasters  which  occur  to  wIk  | 
countries,  and  to  the  whole  of  the  trade  of  t:R 
world,  from  causes  which  the  Fund  would  remo\^ 
A  loan  may  be  just  as  sound  as  anybody  c  l 
possibly  ask  for  when  it  is  made,  but  if  interii  | 
tional  trade  and  international  exchange  are  si  | 
ject  to  all  the  hazards  which  come  from  econon  ' 
W’arfare,  then  things  which  you  have  not  foresc 
will  happen.  The  country  will  be  unable  to  ])« 
not  because  it  does  not  want  to  pay,  but  becaii 
it  cannot  get  the  money  to  pay,  because  it  cam 
get  the  trade  which  would  develop  the  money  o 
pay.  We  believe  these  difficulties  will  be  elln  | 
nated  by  the  Fund.  | 

Therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coij 
ception,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  object  wh 
is  sought  to  be  attained,  the  Bank  and  the  Fuv^ 
are  part  of  one  conception,  and  to  take  away  oi  j 
part  of  it  gives  you  something  wholly  different  ai  1 
something  which  was  not  contemplated.  .  || 

I  have  run  through  the  description  of  the  Fun‘? 
and  the  Bank.  I  have  tried  briefly  to  show  ho  | 
they  can  be  instruments  of  peace,  how  they  c;  | 
help  to  end  economic  warfare.  If  many  natin. 
agree  to  cooperate  and  assist  each  other,  they  ca  ji 
together,  perfect  financial  instruments  and  develo  | 

the  unused  resources  for  the  entire  world.  ThiA. 

I  . 

a  new  confidence  and  a  new  hope  may  unite  natioi 
in  the  interest  of  the  well-being  of  all.  i! 


o 
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^iearc'hli^hi  tin  lliimlmrion  tiakw _ 


Bt/  Edith  Wy  finer 

The  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposals  for  world 
organization  are  ostensibly  offered  as  a 
basis  of  discussion.  We  had  better  take 
this  statement  at  its  face  value,  despite  a  noisy 
claque  that  wants  the  plan  swallowed  as  is  and 
seeks  to  discredit  those  who  make  basic  criticisms 
of  it.  As  it  stands,  the  “United  Nations”  plan 
endows  a  handful  of  governments  with  a  strangle¬ 
hold  on  world  affairs.  Unless,  by  discussion,  we  can 
force  vital  changes,  we  may  as  well  recognize  that 
another  generation  is  marking  time  in  the  death 
house  of  World  War. 

I  propose  to  examine  these  tentative  suggestions 
of  the  four  major  powers  in  terms  of  recognizable 
political  principles  that  can  be  checked  as  to  per¬ 
formance,  dependability,  adaptability  and  endur¬ 
ance.  My  examination  will  follow  the  three  basic 
features  of  international  organization ;  1 )  mem¬ 
bership;  2)  structure;  3)  methods  of  enforcement. 

I  am  assuming  that  the  criteria  for  these  features 
should  be :  universality  of  membership;  federalized 
structure;  enforcement  operating  on  guilty  indi¬ 
viduals  instead  of  entire  nations. 

MEMBERSHIP 

The  plan  provides  that  membership  “should 
be  open  to  all  peace-loving  states”.  However,  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  peace-loving  nation 
is  “still  being  studied”  and  is  the  “subject  of  nego¬ 
tiation.”  Membership  is  also  affected  by  the  fact 
that  nations  may  be  suspended  as  well  as  expelled 
from  the  organization  as  a  means  of  enforcement. 
This  will  tend  to  keep  the  membership  in  a  state 
of  flux. 

Membership  in  an  international  organization 
can  be  worked  out  in  three  ways:  universal,  re¬ 
gional  or  ideological.  The  United  Nations  plan  is 
potentially  universal  but  actually  ideological.  The 
criterion  “peace-loving”  indicates  Ideology  of  some 
kind.  It  is  one  of  those  magnificently  hazy  terms 
that  defies  definition  and  application. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  checkered  past  of 
two  members  of  the  United  Nations  who  at  this 
moment  presumably  qualify  as  “peace-loving”  and 
are  thus  entitled  to  be  automatic  charter  members 
of  this  new  league: 

POLAND 

1920 — invades  Soviet  Russia  with  Allied  blessing;  seizes 
Vilna  from  Lithuania. 

1938 — joins  Nazi  Germany  in  aggression  against  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  seizes  Teschen. 

1939 — attacked  by  Nazi  Germany,  becomes  a  "victim  of 
aggression” ;  now  "peace-loving.” 


Dumbarton  Oaks  offers  the  form  of  inter¬ 
national  government  without  the  reality  .  .  . 
Its  Assembly  cannot  legislate,  its  Court  is 
a  shadow,  and  its  Council  of  great  powers 
can  act  only  against  the  weak  .  .  ,  It  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  enforcement  of  peace  by  means  of  war 

SOVIET  RUSSIA 

1920 — invaded  by  Polish  and  other  Allied  Forces. 

1939—  occupies  half  of  Poland  in  concert  with  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many;  attacks  Finland;  expelled  by  the  League 
of  Nations  as  an  aggressor. 

1940 —  invades  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Esthonia  and  makes 
them  part  of  Soviet  Union. 

1941 —  attacked  by  Nazi  Germany,  becomes  a  "victim  of 
aggression”;  now  "peace-loving.” 

Or  take  the  case  of  Finland  which  will  not  be  a 
charter  member  of  the  United  Nations  organiza¬ 
tion. 

FINLAND 

1939 —  attacked  by  Soviet  Russia,  becomes  a  "victim  of 
aggression.” 

1941 — 'becomes  co-belligerent  of  Nazi  Germany;  attacks 
Russia  to  recover  lost  territory  and  more  if  pos¬ 
sible;  becomes  an  enemy  of  the  United  Nations. 

Just  where  Italy  fits  in  will  be  an  interesting 
problem : 

ITALY 

1935 — invades  Ethiopia;  leaves  League  of  Nations. 

1940 —  joins  Nazi  Germany  in  war  on  France  and  Great 
Britain. 

1943 —  unconditional  surrender  to  United  Nations;  de¬ 
clares  war  on  Germany;  becomes  co-belligerent  of 
United  Nations. 

1944 —  granted  full  diplomatic  status  by  United  Nations. 

Italy  may  soon  be  awarded  the  appellation 
“peace-loving”  and  get  in  on  the  ground  floor  of 
the  United  Nations. 

Membership  standards  are  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  those  few  nations  which  are  so 
“peace-loving”  that  they  managed  to  hang  on  to 
their  precarious  neutrality  despite  all  pressure 
have  disgraced  themselves  in  the  eyes  of  the 
United  Nations  and  are  told  they  are  not  entitled 
to  sit  at  the  peace  table. 

An  indefinite  membership  requirement  is  a  way 
of  keeping  out  anybody  the  “ins”  don’t  like.  It 
may  be  an  unnecessary  device.  It  might  be  simpler 
to  hang  out  the  “welcome”  sign  to  all  who  want 
to  join.  From  the  shape  of  the  thing  now,  the 
international  police  force  would  not  be  needed  to 
keep  the  crowds  in  line. 

STRUCTURE 

There  are  three  political  methods  whereby 
sovereign  nations  can  unite  voluntarily  and  still 
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retain  their  national  character  and  institutions. 
These  are  by  alliance,  confederation  or  federa¬ 
tion.  Dumbarton  Oaks  proposes  a  confederation. 

A  true  confederation  will  always  have  the  out¬ 
line  but  not  the  reality  of  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  machinery  of  government.  In  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  plan  the  shape  is  there  but  the  body 
is  missing.  The  confederation  possesses  form, 
which  an  alliance  lacks,  but  when  you  try  to  touch 
it,  you  find  it  is  done  with  mirrors.  Here  is  the 
know-how  behind  this  feat  in  international  political 
magic: 

Legislative:  To  legislate  is  to  make,  alter  and 
repeal  laws.  A  confederation  receives  no  such 
authority.  But  to  create  the  illusion  of  such  author¬ 
ity,  the  United  Nations  will  have  an  Assembly  in 
which  each  member  nation  will  have  one  vote. 
However,  in  checking  the  action  words  that  con¬ 
note  the  things  the  Assembly  can  do,  no  legislative 
power  is  revealed.  In  the  section  describing  the 
“Functions  and  Powers”  of  the  Assembly  we  find 
the  following  action  phrases: 

“To  consider’  general  principles,  “to  discuss,”  “to 
initiate  studies,”  “to  call  upon  members  (nations)  to 
make  recommendations,”  “to  apportion  expenses,” 

“to  apply  measures.” 

These  functions  and  powers  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Assembly,  the  supposed  equivalent  of  a  legis¬ 
lature,  may  be  summarized  in  two  words:  to  talk. 

The  new  plan  is  supposed  to  be  based  on  “sov¬ 
ereign  equality  of  all  peace-loving  states.”  But  this 
guiding  principle  is  circumvented  by  a  typical  de¬ 
vice  :  Double  representation  in  the  so-called  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  confederation  is  bestowed  on 
some  nations.  Eleven  nations  are  to  be  so  privi¬ 
leged  but  even  this  privilege  is  not  shared  equally 
because  the  five  big  powers  (United  States,  United 
Kingdom,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  China,  France)  are  to  have 
permanent  representation  while  six,  elected  by  the 
Assembly,  will  have  rotating  membership.  And 
the  “sovereign  equality”  come-on  loses  even  its 
eye-appeal  in  the  probability  that  the  permanent 
members  will  assume  exclusive  right  to  an  un¬ 
limited  veto. 

The  Assembly  also  acquires  the  difficult  task  of 
coordinating  a  conglomeration  of  specialized  in¬ 
ternational  economic,  social  and  other  agencies 
such  as  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Labor  Organization,  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administration,  and 
others  yet  to  be  established.  In  recent  months  one 
international  conference  has  followed  another  in 
dizzy  sequence — food,  labor,  banking,  oil,  security, 
air,  etc.  All  this  activity,  however,  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  any  international  legislation.  The  net  results 
are  usually  voluminous  reports  encrusted  with 
polite  oratory.  This  is  the  procedure: 

As  a  rule  each  national  government  appoints  a 
diplomatic  delegate  who  is  accompanied  by  experts 
and  technical  advisers.  The  diplomatic  delegate 


carries  on  the  polite  conversation,  poses  for  the 
picturesr,  attends  the  dinners  and  signs  the  reports. 
Meantime,  the  experts  and  technical  advisers  have 
been  assessing  the  demands  and  expectations  of 
powerful  economic  groups  within  the  nation  on  the 
subject  at  hand  and  pass  the  diplomatic  delegate  a 
bill  of  particulars  labeled  the  national  interest. 
Then  follows  jockeying  for  position,  horse-trading 
and  strong-arm  stuff  if  necessary.  It’s  much  like 
the  late  hours  and  laryngitis  that  go  into  an  im¬ 
portant  piece  of  legislation  in  the  U.  S.  Congress. 

But  the  difference  between  federal  legislation 
within  the  limits  of  delegated  authority  as  the 
United  States  and  nine  other  huge  regional  federa¬ 
tions  know  it  and  confederate  gab-sessions  is  this : 
After  a  Congress,  Parliament  or  Soviet  has  strug¬ 
gled  through  to  the  final  vote,  a  concrete  series  of 
executive  and  administrative  activities  have  been 
released;  when  a  confederate  conference  winds  up 
its  sitting,  its  recommendations  go  to  seventy  odd 
national  departments  of  foreign  affairs  where  they 
are  buried  or  submitted  to  ratification  under  each 
nation’s  constitutional  processes. 

When  a  confederate  conference  report  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  national  legislature,  the  fight  to  murder 
what  is  half-dead  really  begins.  All  the  lesser  fry 
within  the  nation  whose  interests  did  not  get  at¬ 
tention  in  the  ratified  diplomatic  atmosphere  of 
the  international  conference  descend  on  the^capital 
to  register  their  grief  and  mortification.  This 
protracted  agony  multiplied  seventy  times  is  all 
that  can  come  out  of  the  conferences  tihe  United 
Nations  plan  would  sponsor. 

Judicial:  The  Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  leaves 
open  the  establishment  of  an  International  Court 
of  Justice.  Either  the  old  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  will  be  retained  as  organized 
alongside  the  League  of  Nations,  or  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  jurisdiction  will  be  modified. 

However,  the  changes  will  not  alter  materially 
its  present  jurisdiction,  which  is  limited  entirely  to 
“justiciable”  disputes.  These  cover  relatively 
minor  disagreements  over  interpretation  of  treaties 
and  other  international  agreements. 

The  “pacific  settlement  of  disputes”  that  are  not 
“justiciable”  is  retained  by  the  Security  Council 
with  the  Great  Powers  in  charge.  These  are  the 
disputes  of  major  political,  territorial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  importance.  They  are  the  very  disputes  in 
which  the  Great  Powers  are  most  likely  to  have  a 
selfish  interest  and  the  least  likely  to  maintain  an 
impartial  attitude. 

Moreover,  neither  the  Court  nor  the  Securin’ 


EDITH  WYNNER,  co-author  with  Georgia  Lloyd  of 
“Searchlight  on  Peace  Plans”  (E.  P.  Dutton,  $5),  here 
turns  her  searchlight  on  Dumbarton  Oaks.  Miss  Wynner 
revealed  the  inner  workings  of  her  searchlight  in  her 
article,  “Peace  Plans  a  la  Carte,”  in  our  June  issue. 
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Council  can  act  in  situations  or  .disputes  “arising 
out  of  matters  which  by  international  law  are  solely 
within  the  domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  state  con¬ 
cerned.” 

The  “international  law”  which  sets  this  ceiling 
is,  of  course,  neither  international  nor  law.  It 
grew  up  without  any  sanction  other  than  the  ability 
of  each  nation  to  get  away  with  imposing  on  others 
its  conception  of  its  own  international  sov'ereignty. 
Whatever  a  nation  got  away  with  for  a  few  years 
then  became  a  precedent,  until  another  nation  was 
ready  and  able  to  upset  it  by  force.  The  true 
nature  of  international  law  today  is  best  revealed 
by  the  fact  that  in  order  to  live  under  it  one  has  to 
he  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Executive:  The  Security  Council  of  the  Great 
Powers  is  the  main  show  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
plan.  Everything  else,  as  is  usual  in  this  kind  of 
set  up,  is  there  to  keep  the  suckers  happy.  The 
Security  Council  is  supposed  to  be  the  Executive  of 
the  United  Nations  but  it  is  also  chief  prosecutor, 
chief  justice  and  executioner.  It  is  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  Big  Three  maintains 
the  peace  settlement. 

The  action  words  describing  its  functions  run  as 
follows: 

1)  Semi-judicial:  to  “investigate”  any  dispute;  to 
“call  upon”  the  nations  to  settle  their  dispute;  to 
“recommend”  measures  to  restore  peace, 

2)  Disciplinary;  to  “determine”  diplomatic,  eco- 
■  nomic  and  other  non-military  measures  to  be  “applied 

by  member  nations.” 

3)  Military;  to  “call”  into  military  action  na¬ 
tional  armed  forces  earmarked  for  its  use,  including 
national  air-force  contingents  “made  available  by 
member  nations  and  applied  by  their  own  action.” 

Once  again  it  Is  up  to  the  Security  Council  to 
prescribe  what  is  to  be  done,  but  application  will 
still  depend  on  the  mood,  convenience  and  attitude 
of  each  separate  national  government.  In  work¬ 
ing  out  its  prescription  for  military  punishment, 
the  Security  Council  will  have  the  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  a  Military  Staff  Committee  composed 
of  the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  five  Permanent  Mem¬ 
ber  Nations  of  the  Security  Council,  Not  their 
say-so,  however,  but  considerations  of  the  national 
interest  in  any  given  case  will  determine  action  gr 
inaction. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  each  of  the  Cireat 
Powers  will  have  a  permanent  veto  in  the  Council, 
Thev  are  thus  both  in  theory  and  in  practice  above 
the  law  which  they  lay  down  and  try  to  apply  to 
the  lesser  fry.  If  they  are  not  in  full  agreement, 
action  is  deadlocked.  Attempts  to  coerce  each 
other  would  result  in  a  general  war  which  is  what 
thev  are  supposed  to  avert  at  all  costs. 

It  is  held  that  leaving  decisions  to  the  Great 
Powers  will  overcome  the  impotence  which  the 
League  of  Nations  displayed  in  the  face  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  Great  Powers,  it  is  argued,  were  held 
back  from  forthright  action  to  preserve  the  peace 


by  the  timidity  of  small  and  middle-sized  na¬ 
tions.  However,  the  record  shows  that  in  every 
case  of  aggression  (Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia)  the  Great  Powers  failed  to  act  because 
they  did  not  consider  their  immediate  interests 
directly  menaced  or  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
force  a  show-down  at  that  point. 

The  Great  Powers  may  succeed,  each  In  its  own 
sphere  of  interest,  in  discouraging  minor  wars 
among  their  respective  satellite  nations.  But  this 
will  not  prevent  world  wars  caused  by  economic, 
territorial  and  political  conflicts  among  the  Great 
Powers  themselves. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  smaller  nations 
will  willingly  accept  this  double  standard.  Having 
to  live  more  or  less  by  their  wits,  they  long  ago 
stopped  believing  In  fairy  talcs.  They  know  that 
morality  and  immorality  applied  to  nations  make 
good  sound-effects  In  war-time,  but  that  nations  as 
political  institutions  are  just  mechanisms  that  re¬ 
spond  to  pressures  of  conflicting  interests  gener¬ 
ated  within  them. 

Limited  in  its  dealings  entirely  to  national  gov¬ 
ernments,  the  confederation  cannot  provide  an  ef¬ 
fective  international  channel  for  these  conflicts  of 
interest  within  nations  which  long  ago  overflowed 
national  boundaries  to  work  havoc  in  an  ungov¬ 
erned  world.  The  confederation  is  limited  to  run¬ 
ning  international  affairs  in  the  atmosphere  of  an 
old-time  prayer-meeting  with  saints  and  sinners, 
hell-fire  and  brimstone,  and  the  fatherly  attitude 
of :  “This  hurts  me  more  than  it  does  you.” 

ENFORCEMENT 

This  problem  is  closely  connected  with  structure. 
In  confederations  it  is  the  principal  object  and 
chief  stumbling  block.  The  stated  objective  of  the 
Dumbarton  Oaks  plan  is  “to  maintain  international 
peace  and  security  including  prevention  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  aggression.”  This  responsibility  is 
specifically  assumed  by  the  five  Permanent  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Security  Council.  They — meaning  their 
elected  spokesmen  or  their  dictators — must  agree 
on  what  is  to  be  prev'^ented  and  who  is  to  be  sup¬ 
pressed. 

In  the  United  States,  despite  a  gathering  cam¬ 
paign  of  elaborate  casuistry,  this  provision  will 
involve  taking  the  right  to  declare  war  from  Con¬ 
gress  and  transferring  It  to  the  President.  That 
this  can  be  done  without  amending  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  seems  doubtful.  Supporters  of  the  proposal 
argue  that  the  President  would  not  be  committing 
the  whole  armed  might  of  the  United  States  but 
only  the  quota  earmarked  for  mobilization  by  the 
Security  Council.  The  argument  is  thin;  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unlikely  that  this  national  contingent 
would  not  draw  the  rest  of  the  country’s  military 
might  after  it. 

It  is  also  worth  stopping  to  note  that,  at  the 
tail-end  of  1944,  with  most  of  the  world  in  the 
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THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  LCX:AL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  POLICE 


Ih  the  Local  Community 

1.  A  policeman  operates  within  a  community  of  un¬ 
armed  individuals. 

2.  A  policeman,  seeing  a  brawl  between  two  men,  does 
not  go  up  to  them,  determine  which  was  in  the  right, 
and  then  help  beat  up  the  man  he  considers  in  the 
wrong.  His  function  is: 

a)  to  restrain  violence  on  the  part  of  both  men. 

b)  to  bring  them  before  a  judge  who  tries  to  de¬ 
termine  the  rights  of  the  matter. 

c)  to  see  that  the  judge’s  decision  is  carried  out. 

3.  A  policeman  operates  within  the  framework  of  a 
clearly-stated,  up-to-date  criminal  code  that  has  the 
legislative  sanction  of  the  community.  He  does  not 
need  intuition  to  recognize  unlawful  acts  because 
his  instructions  and  mandate  are  clear  and  to  the 
point.  Should  he  abuse  the  authority  vested  in  him, 
he  is  subject  to  discipline  and  court  censure. 


In  the  International  Confederation 

1.  The  confederation  jperates  within  a  community  of 
powerfully  armed  political  units — the  nations. 

2.  When  violence  breaks  out  among  them,  the  con- 
tederation  is  unable  to  restrain  the  violent.  It  can 
only  take  sides  and  help  destroy  the  nation  it  decides 
is  in  the  wrong. 

3.  The  confederation  operates  without  proper  legisla¬ 
tive  sanction  since  it  has  no  legislature.  The  con¬ 
federation  is  incapable  of  arresting  an  entire  nation, 
bringing  it  to  court  for  impartial  trial  and  carrying 
out  the  sentence.  The  confederation  must  act  as 
police,  judge  and  executioner  and  punish  the  entire 
national  population  on  the  spot.  The  confederation 
cannot  be  restrained  from  abusing  its  authority  and 
cannot  be  punished  for  such  abuse. 


grip  of  war,  not  even  the  Big  Four  are  agreed  on 
all  the  aggressors.  The  very  plan  produced  at 
Dumbarton  Oaks  could  not  be  discussed  by  the 
Big  Four  sitting  together,  but  only  by  three  with 
the  fourth  sidling  in  after  the  third  walked  out. 
The  excuse  given  for  this  remarkable  situation  was 
that  all  four  could  not  consider  together  a  plan  for 
world  peace  supposedly  divorced  from  the  current 
war,  because  all  four  were  not  presently  at  war 
with  the  same  parties. 

If  this  tragi-comic  situation  is  possible  in  1944, 
why  should  anyone  expect  unanimous  agreement 
to  put  down  some  aggression  in  1950? 

There  is  another  basic  weakness  here.  Suppose 
Germany,  Japan  and  Italy  are  divested  of  all  their 
conquests  and  these  are  returned  to  previous  own¬ 
ership  or  pocketed  by  the  Big  Five.  But  suppose 
Soviet  Russia  at  the  same  time  is  allowed  to  retain 
her  share  of  aggressions,  perpetrated  during  her 
partnership  with  Germany,  in  Poland,  the  Baltic 
nations  and  Finland.  The  so-called  moral  basis  of 
Great  Power  policing  would  be  undermined.  Ad¬ 
vocates  of  putting  down  the  aggressor  at  what¬ 
ever  cost  cannot  work  both  sides  of  the  street. 
They  cannot  demand  unconditional  surrender  from 
some  aggressors  and  assign  the  role  of  constable 
to  others.  The  logic  of  their  position  would  de¬ 
mand  advocacy  of  a  policing  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union  to  make  her  disgorge  territory  seized 
as  judge  in  her  own  case. 

People  are  constantly  being  taken  in  by  the  cops- 
and-robbers  argument.  In  this  simple-minded  anal¬ 
ogy,  nations  are  compared  with  individuals  who  are 
either  law-abiding  citizens  or  felons.  ^Elaborate 
comparisons  are  made  between  the  policeman  who 
restrains  the  individual  felon  and  the  community 
of  nations  which  is  to  restrain  the  law-breaking  na¬ 
tion.  The  comparison  sounds  so  plausible  that 
another  generation  of  world  war  .victims  is  suc¬ 
cumbing  to'its, false  attraction.  (See  box). 


To  be  effective,  enforcement  must  operate  on 
the  smallest  possible  unit.  The  efficacy  of  law  en¬ 
forcement  diminishes  as  the  size  of  the  unit  on 
which  it  must  operate  increases.  The  smallest  unit 
is  the  individual. 

Enforcement  by  the  confederation  is  unattain¬ 
able;  it  menaces  the  entire  community  because  it  is 
limited  in  its  dealings  to  the  largest  existing  politi¬ 
cal  units — the  nations.  It  is  thus  carefully  barri¬ 
caded  against  dealing  Avith  aggression  at  its  weak¬ 
est  stage — when  it  is  still  a  conspiracy  of  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  individuals  and  could  be  squashed  as  a 
matter  of  routine  law  enforcement. 

For  instance,  the  League  of  Nations  could  not, 
nor  can  the  United  Nations  under  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  plan,  concern  itself  with  the  persecution  and 
exile  of  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
dispossessedlty  national  legislation.  In  theory,  this 
sort  of  thing  remains  within  national  jurisdiction. 
There  can  be  expressions  of  moral  indignation, 
horror  and  other  sympathetic  noises,  but  it  remains 
a  national  matter  until  the  national  government, 
bored  with  domestic  sadism,  turns  its  attention  to 
external  adventures.  That  is  the  point  at  which  the 
confederates  are  supposed  suddenly  to  leap  to  the 
colors  and  crush  the  aggressor. 

The  plan  evolved  at  Dumbarton  Oaks  is 
the  barrel  draped  around  the  naked  war¬ 
time  alliance  of  the  Great  Powers.  It  cannot  legis¬ 
late  on  grave  world-wide  economic,  territorial, 
political  and  social  problems.  It  therefore  cannot 
function  as  a  safety  valve  for  these  pressures.  It 
has  nothing  to  administer  because  the  national 
governments  retain  all  jurisdiction  whether  the 
matter  is  within  national  competence  or  not.  It 
cannot  enforce  anything  because  it  has  nothing  to 
enforce  but  peace  and  it  can  attempt  to  enforce 
that  only  by  means  of  war,  and  after  wholesale 
riot  and  arson  are  well  under  way. 


Pruning  the  Oaks 

As  A  POSTSCRIPT  to  my 
analysis  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  ten¬ 
tative  proposals  for  international  or¬ 
ganization  published  last  month,  I 
propose  the  following  constructive 
suggestions : 

REPRESENTATION 

1.  Each  nation  ought  to  have 
several  delegates  who  are  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  vote  according  to  individual 
judgment  in  order  to  allow  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  within  nations  on 
world  affairs  to  be  joined  across  na¬ 
tional  boundaries  with  the  like- 
minded  of  other  nations. 

2.  Delegates  ought  to  be  popularly 
elected  by  a  uniform  system  drawn 
up,  regulated  and  supervised  by  the 
United  Nations. 

3.  Membership  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all  peoples  without  any  con¬ 
fusing  qualifying  labels  such  as  the 
current  meaningless  “peace-loving.” 

FUNCTION 

1.  The  Assembly  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  exercise  real  legislative, 
not  merely  talking  authority.  It 
should  be  given  specific  but  limited 
power  to  make  laws  on  all  w'orld  af¬ 
fairs  about  which  under  the  Dum¬ 
barton  Oaks  plan  it  is  allowed  to 
talk. 

2.  It  should  be  given  authority  to 
raise  its  own  revenues  from  sources 
untapped  by  national  governments, 
such  as  international  postage ;  licens¬ 
ing  of  international  air,  sea  and  rail 
transport;  cable  and  radio  communi¬ 
cations. 

3.  The  Council  should  be  a  real 
executive  body  of  individuals  elected 
by  the  Assembly  and  not  an  executive 
of  national  governments  trying  to 
straddle  the  double  job  of  national 
affairs  and  world  affairs.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  should  carry  out  the  world  ad¬ 
ministrative  responsibilities  resulting 
from  the  legislative  activity  of  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

4.  The  Permanent  Court  of  In¬ 
ternational  Justice  would  thus  ac¬ 
quire  original  jurisdiction  over  all 
disputes  under  world  law  whether 
between  nations  or  individuals  and 
ought  also  to  have  appellate  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  highest  national 
courts. 

ENFORCEMENT 

1.  The  Council  should  have  au¬ 
thority  to  provide  enforcement  by 
legal  process,  operating  on  individuals, 
of  all  laws  and  regulations  passed  by 
the  Assembly.  Enforcement  operat¬ 
ing  on  individuals  can  be  carried  out 
by  a  small  body  of  trained  enforce¬ 
ment  and  prevention  agents.  This 
type  of  enforcement  will  enable  the 
United  Nations  to  by-pass  national 


governments  and  to  seek  out  in  every 
case  of  infringement  of  world  law 
the  guilty  individual,  firm  or  corpo¬ 
ration. 

2.  Police  power  must  apply  equally 
to  all  and  must  function  with  legis¬ 
lative  sanction  and  under  judicial  re¬ 
straint.  Without  these  safeguards  it 
is  erratic,  arbitrary  and  tyrannical. 

3.  The  popular  cry  for  the  trial 
and  punishment  of  war  criminals  in¬ 
dicates  a  glimmer  of  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  individuals  do  have  a 
part  in  the  world-wide  breakdowns 
that  explode  into  war.  The  United 
Nations  would  be  strangled  in  the 
same  straight- jacket  as  the  League  of 
Nations  if  deprived  of  the  right  to  in¬ 
dict,  try  and  restrain  individual  viola¬ 
tors  of  world  law. 

The  prospects  of  a  creative  peace 
are  being  destroyed  by  two  partisan 
groups  who  blindly  praise  or  blindly 
condemn  Dumbarton  Oaks.  We  can 
recognize  the  merits  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  organization,  but  lay  down  a 
foundation  of  cement  instead  of  shift¬ 
ing  sand. 


Edith  VJy liner 

54  £iiver;=ide  Lrive 
New  York  ?4,  N. 
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The  YoltH  Conference  (February  1945)  decisions 
Oil  voting  procedure  have  in  no  way  invalidated  any 
of  tl:ie  conclusions  of  t.his  analysis  'of  the  Dumbar¬ 
ton  Oaks  Proposals.  The  plan  represents  the 
thinking  of  three  national  leaders  v/hose  prime 
concern  is  and  alv:ays-wni  bo  tbe  national  interest 
of  their  o'.vn  ccuntries.  The  Froposa]  s  would 
legalize  and  institutionalize  their  war -tirue , self- 
appointed  dictatorship,  authorizing  them,  as  a 
sort  of  avocation  to  cast  a  preoccupied  eye  on 
world  affairs  any  time  they  think  things  are 
getting  slightly  out  of  hand. 

For  their  own  protection  against  the  erratic 
dictatorship  of  three  self-api-ointed  Great  Pov/ers, 
the  smaller  nations  would  more  than  likely  support 
a  considerable  degree  of  federtaization  of  the 
proposed  JJnited  Nations  Organization.  Their 
position  must  be  strengthened  by  popular  pressure 
toward  this  end.  Federalization  ’roulc  protect  the 
ri^t  of  all  peoples  to  sovereignty  over  national 
affairs  v/h lie  ’assur ing  that  sovereignty  over 
world  affairs  is  pooled  by  all  peoples  and  govern¬ 
ments  and  transferred  to  a  new  level  of  world 
government  instead  of,  as  now  proposed,  to  three 
or  five  national  leaders. 
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